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SIR THOMAS ELYOT'S TITUS AND GYSIPPUS 

The opinion that prevails of the source and treatment of Sir 
Thomas Elyot's story of Titus and Gysippus is not very satisfac- 
tory. Apparently it was attended by some misgivings with those 
who formed it. H. S. Croft says : " The tale which occupies nearly 
the whole of the present chapter is a translation of one of the 
stories in the Decameron of Boccaccio (Gior. X, Novel, viii.), and 
is probably the earliest English version of any of the great poet's 
writings. It is doubtful, however, whether Sir Thos. Elyot trans- 
lated directly from the original or (as appears more probable) 
made use of a Latin version, by the celebrated Philip Beroaldo, 
whose editions of the classics were in great repute in the sixteenth 
century. . . . The reader who compares Sir T. Elyot's version 
either with the Italian of Boccaccio, or with the Latin of Beroaldo, 
will not fail to remark that our author has diverged widely from 
both sources." * A. C. Lee, referring to the Decameron story, says : 
" It is also translated or rather paraphrased by Sir Thomas Elyot 
in his ' The Boke Named the Governour ' . . . . It is not quite 
clear from what version Sir T. Elyot took his, as it differs both 
from the one in the Decameron and from that of Beroaldo. . . . 
As the first complete translation of the Decameron into English 
was not until 1619, this tale is interesting as being one of the first 
renderings into English of any of the tales." 2 The recent editors 

1 " The Boke Named the Governour, devised by iSir Thomas Elyot, Knight," 
1531. The authoritative edition is by Henry Herbert Stephen Croft, two 
volumes, 1883. The story of Titus and Gysippus, "wherein is the ymage 
of perfecte amitie," is in Book II, chapter xn. The editor gives an ex- 
cellent reprint of the Latin version of the story. 

'The Decameron, Its Sources and Analogues, p. 338. 
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2 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

of Lyly's Euphues say: "In Elyot's Oovemour . . . the story of 
Titus and Gysippus, transl. from Boccaccio, forms ch. xii. of the 
same book." 3 And Mary Augusta Scott repeats Mr. Croft by 
saying : " It is uncertain whether Sir Thomas Elyot translated 
directly from Boccaccio, or, as is more likely, made use of a Latin 
version, by the celebrated Philip Beroaldo, whose editions of the 
classics were in great repute in the sixteenth century." 4 

The theme on which the story is built is the popular medieval 
ideal, both chivalric and humanistic, of the ' sworn brotherhood ' 
or steadfast friendship between two men. It is wrought into story 
form by having the two men, thus devoted to each other, subjected 
to the supreme test of rivalry in love. In this character it has 
some great associations in the course of its history. It is the slight 
plot of Lyly's Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit, and it constitutes 
the thin narrative thread of Shakespeare's Sonnets. In modern 
literature it has received treatment in Goethe's early novel, 
Werthers Leiden, and in Tennyson's fine sea poem, Enoch Arden. 

The story as used by Elyot consists of two parts. The second 
part comprises the return sacrifice by the friend, so far as it is 
allowed to develop, in offering himself instead for the death penalty 
incurred by his former benefactor and companion. In this way 
the material is related to the well-known motif of Damon and 
Pythias, and endless ramifications are involved. Even in its two 
part character the story is found many times in medieval litera- 
ture. 5 

Two men in good circumstances, from different countries, are 
thrown together in the same pursuits, and by a congeniality of 
tastes become the closest friends. One is betrothed to a lady of 
gentle birth and breeding. The other incidentally meets the lady 
and falls deeply in love with her. He repines and falls ill, is 
questioned by his friend, and confesses his ailment. Instantly the 
friend yields all claims to the lady's hand, and urges and aids her 
union with the other. After the marriage the couple repair to 
the husband's native city. Sometime later the generous friend 
loses his property and is driven into exile. He wanders to the 

3 M. W. Croll and Harry Clemons, Euphues, p. 30, footnote 2. 
1 Elizabethan Translations from the Italian, p. 226-7. 
5 Both Mr. Lee, supra, and Dr. Landau, Die Quellen des Dehameron, give 
a long list of analogues. 
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home of his former bosom friend in the distant city. In his dis- 
appointment at not being recognized and relieved, he withdraws 
to a deserted place nearby to spend the night. A murder is com- 
mitted hard by, and he is charged with it. To end his miserable 
existence he confesses to the crime and is led to judgment. In 
the course of the trial his now prosperous and powerful friend 
recognizes him and inculpates himself with the crime to save the 
wretched man from the impending fate. The real murderer in the 
crowd becomes remorseful at the remonstrances between the two 
friends, and gives himself up. In the good will that follows the 
criminal is pardoned, the friends are reunited, and happiness for 
all ensues. 

There can be little doubt that Elyot knew the Boccaccio story or 
the Beroaldo translation of it, more probably the latter from his 
humanistic tastes and preferences. The identity of names, certain 
coincidences of particular elements, and a general resemblance in 
form and mechanical outline, indicate as much quite conclusively. 
But to say that the Elyot version is a translation or even a para- 
phrase of either Boccaccio or Beroaldo is to assume more than is 
warranted from the facts in hand. Beroaldo is a translation, as 
nearly literal as well can be, of Boccaccio. But analysis will show 
that Elyot's account differs from the others in several very vital 
particulars, more indeed than one is content to ascribe wholly to 
Elyotfs inventive talent in reconstructing the story. 

(1) The time is not specifically that of Octavius Caesar. (2) 
The number of characters is reduced, and names are modified or 
omitted. (3) The fathers of the young men are not friends or 
acquainted with each other. Titus's father is a Eoman senator, 
not simply a gentleman in Eome. (4) The close physical resem- 
blance of the two friends is added and emphasized. (5) The 
friends are associated almost from childhood — eight years instead 
of three. (6) Gysippus's wooing of Sophronia is carried on se- 
cretly from Titus. (7) Titus does not debate with himself 
whether or not to indulge his love, but deals only in reproaches 
of himself and his fate. (8) He does not dissemble his passion 
on being questioned by Gysippus, but confesses freely and con- 
tritely. (9) Gysippus is not hesitant in his decision after Titus's 
confession, or half-hearted in the sacrifice he elects to make for 
the sake of their friendship. (10) There is no long courtly debate 
between the two. (11) Gysippus does not say or feel that he can 
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easily convert his love to another, or oiler his plan late, and as a 
mere subterfuge, but gives it at once whole-heartedly in full reali- 
zation of the cost it means to him. (12) There is a complete 
recognition by the two friends of a high-ordained fate in Titus's 
love. (13) Titus's father is dead before the marriage, not dies 
after. (14) Sophronia is not given an explanation of the great 
imposture put upon her. According to a much older order, having 
no rights above mere chattel she may but acquiesce in the high 
control of love which Titus and Gysippus have recognized and 
honored. (15) Public avowal of the manner of the marriage is 
made on the day following by Gysippus's wise provision, not com- 
pelled by the scandal arising from delay and by Titus's urgent 
recall to Rome. (16) The assembly is not held in a temple by 
Titus's cunning or made up of the dissatisfied kindred only, but 
is summoned by Gysippus at his own house and comprises "all 
the nobilitie of the citie." (17) Titus's speech is not specious, 
arrogant, or derogatory of the character of the Greeks, but is 
straightforward, full of high reasoning, and honorable to the 
Greeks: it is not an intimidation but an elucidation, with a new 
line of argument altogether. 

The second part shows greater divergencies still. (1) There is 
a long lapse of time, enough that "many fayre children" are born 
to Titus and Sophronia, and Titus is raised to many dignities and 
honors in Rome. (2) Persons and names are omitted, titles and 
offices are different, and institutions are changed. (3) Titus and 
Sophronia issue out their Roman mansion, not Titus alone passes 
by, when Gysippus is encountered. (4) Gysippus's swooning, and 
recovery by bystanders, from his disappointment is added. (5) He 
takes refuge in an old barn outside the city, not in a deserted cave 
within the city. (6) He is not merely disconsolate and falls 
asleep, but meditates suicide, lifts his knife against himself, but is 
prevented from carrying out his purpose by his philosophy. (7) 
The murder is not committed in his place of refuge before his 
eyes, but outside while he is asleep. (8) The murderer comes 
into the barn, discovers the sleeper, recognizes his desperate state, 
befouls his knife with blood, and departs without awaking him. 
(9) Gysippus does not confess the murder when aroused by the 
searcher and when charged with it, but merely rejoices and denies 
nothing. (10) He is not carried before Marcus Varro, Praetor, 
Titus happening in by chance, but is taken at once to the senate, 
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where Titus is sitting as " Oonsull or in other lyke dignitie." 
(11) He is not condemned to crucifixion and led away before Titus 
confesses: no sentence is passed when the real criminal appears 
and gives himself up. (12) The case is not finally referred to 
Caesar from the pretorium, but is settled in the senate. (13) In 
Boccaccio and Beroaldo Gysippus is received joyously by Titus and 
Sophronia, shares their goods, is given Titus's sister Fulvia to wife, 
and the four remain in Eome under one roof completely happy. 
In Elyot Gysippus is as gladly received, is offered abundance, but 
returns home accompanied by Titus with a large army which does 
"sharpe execution" on his enemies in Athens, his goods are 
restored, and he is left in " perpetuall quietenes " unmarried. 

In a larger consideration of the entire story. (1) Phrasal simi- 
larities are lacking. (2) Proportion in like elements in the two 
versions is not maintained. (3) The argument is new, and the 
form in which it is cast is different. And most notable of all, (4) 
the spirit and purpose are radically dissimilar. The older story, 
notwithstanding its formal profession, purposes to extol love. 
Elyot, on the other hand, adjusts his treatment to his theme of 
"perfecte amitie," and exemplifies and exalts friendship. The 
difference is substantially that of two adverse types of writers, 
the courtly romancer and the moralizing humanist. Obviously the 
idea that Sir Thomas Elyot's story is a "translation" or even a 
" paraphrase " of Boccaccio's or Beroaldo's must be abandoned. 

The recognized source in western literatures of the story in full 
form is the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus(-i), a learned 
Spanish Jew who was converted to Christianity in 1106. Petrus's 
work is derived confessedly from the Arabic, in part at least, 6 and 
in translation and adaptation was popular throughout the middle 
ages. 7 The story (II in the collection) is much briefer than 
Elyot's or Boccaccio's, but it is unmistakably the same story. 8 

6 " Propterea ergo libellum compegi, partim ex prouerbiis philosophorum 
et suis castigacionibus, partim ex prouerbiis et castigacionibus arabicis et 
fabulis et uersibus, partim ex animalium et uoluerum similitudinibus." — 
Prologue. 

7 " Disciplina Clericalis iat der hergebrachte Name der ersten occidental- 
ischen Sammlung morgenlandischer Geschichten und Spruehe, bekanntlich 
das alteste Novellenbuch dea Mittelalters."— A. Hilka und W. SSderhjelm, 
Die Disciplina, u. s. w., Vorwort. 

8 Dr. Marcus Landau, supra, thinks the story in the Disciplina Clericalis 
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Two merchants, one of Egypt the other of Bagdad, become 
friends through business dealings. In the course of their transac- 
tions the Bagdadian comes to Egypt, is received hospitably by the 
Egyptian and entertained for eight days. At the end of this time 
he falls sick, and is discovered by his anxious host to be in love. 
The good host generously enquires if there is a damsel in the 
household whom he affects. All are made to pass in review before 
him — singers, dancers, daughters — but none please him. There 
remains only a certain noble maiden in the house, whom the 
merchant has long been educating for his own wife. She is 
without hesitation presented, and the sick man declares : " Ex hac 
est michi mors et in hac est michi uita! " Thereupon the un- 
selfish master surrenders her to the friend, settles a marriage 
portion upon her, effects the union of the two, and allows them to 
depart for the husband's native city. In time the Egyptian falls 
into misfortune and is driven into exile. He wanders to the city 
and home of his friend, but in shame at his wretched condition 
withdraws to an old shrine nearby for the night. For a long 
time he meditates anxiously his sad plight. A murder is com- 
mitted outside. The body is found. Searchers enter the shrine, 
find the Egyptian, and have his confession that he did the 
deed. He is tried and condemned to death. By chance his friend 
is in the crowd, recognizes him, and to save him from the impend- 
ing fate confesses to the murder himself. The real felon, present 
in the concourse, is struck by the devotion of the two friends, and 
tomes forward' and confesses. The Bagdadian honors his recov- 
ered friend, shares his goods with him, and offers him a home for 
life. But the Egyptian, with the favor of fortune upon him once 
more, returns to his native land. 

Some features of the Petrus story persuade one to believe that 
Elyot knew it as well. (1) The eight days' entertainment becomes 
eight years in Elyot, as compared with three years in Boccaccio and 
Beroaldo. (2) The noble damsel is in no way considered in the 
transfer of lovers and the marriage. (3) The old shrine is more 
nearly the " olde barne " than the cave. (4) The suicidal inten- 
tion previous to the murder is easily inferable. (3) The murder 
takes place apart from the poor wretch's asylum and without his 

was not Boccaccio's only source. S. iL. Wolff, Modern Philology, April, 
1910, has promised a study showing additional sources. 
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knowledge. (6) The searchers merely find the man under suspi- 
cious circumstances, and have his confession of the crime. (7) 
After the reunion the Egyptian is happily repatriated and restored 
to affluence. 

But the greatest likeness of all between Elyot's account and the 
original is (8) the manifest purpose for which the story is told. 
In Petrus the story is purely an exemplum, " de integro amico." 
The Egyptian has long been rearing the noble damsel for his own 
wife. But just as she becomes marriageable, he gives her up 
without a murmur to his friend. The sacrifice to friendship is 
genuine, as great as he could make. He remains unmated for good 
and all. In the same way, Elyot's Gysippus loves Sophronia, " as 
moche as any wise man mought possible," but he makes the supreme 
sacrifice of giving her to his friend willingly and cheerfully, fully 
aware of the cost to him in public character 9 and private happiness. 
He never ventures his love again. In Boccaccio and Beroaldo, on 
the other hand, the purpose to exemplify friendship is only super- 
ficial. Love is the dominating interest. Gysippus confesses he 
can readily change his love to another. 10 He is declared not only 
not to love Sophronia but scarcely to know her. 11 His giving her 
up then is no sacrifice or trial, but only a favor conferred in the 
interest of friendship, with little thought or heed of the conse- 
quences. 12 Accordingly the story progresses to a very different 
ending. He is rewarded with a real love and enjoys the highest 
conjugal felicity. In brief summary, Sir Thomas Elyot found the 

8 " I knowe well that, ye hauinge your purpose, I shall he in obloqui 
and derision of all men, and so hated of all my kynrede, that they shall 
seke occasion to expulse me out of this citie, thinkyng me to be a notable 
reproche to al my familie." 

10 " Et io il mio amore leggiertnente ad un' altra volgendo, avro te e me 
contentato," and, " Et ego amorem meum non sane diffieulter in alteram 
transferens et tibi et mihi satisfeeero." 

11 " II vostro ad un giovane, il quale, non solamente non l'amava, ma 
appena la cognoseeva," and, "Vos juveni Sophroniam despondistis illam 
non solum non amanti sed paene fastidienti." 

^"Poi a luogo et a tempo manifesteremo il fatto; il quale, se lor pia- 
cer&, bene stara; se non piacerfi., sara pur fatto, e non potendo indietro 
tornare, converra per forza che sien contenti," and, " Et cum id quod 
factum est fieri infectum non possit, neeessum erit ut illi, velint nolimt, 
rem ipsam approbare cogantur." 
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story in Petrus Alphonsus(-i) an exemplum, whence it had widely 
departed in Boccaccio and Beroaldo, and restored it to its original 
character. 

Elyot's divergencies from the Italian or fifteenth century Latin 
account may have been of his own invention. But the gain in 
artistic value or moral effect from the changes is not always 
apparent. An additional source is probable, and the original story 
of Petrus is sufficient to supply it. Furthermore, none of the 
versions that have been pointed out, between the Disciplina and the 
appearance of the Governour, 13 are so satisfying as possible sources 
as the original. None show the distinguishing marks of the Elyot 
story. Those that bear striking resemblances in distinctive ele- 
ments come after Elyot, and hence are to be regarded rather as 
derivatives of his work. 14 

Elyot certainly must have been aware of the existence of the 
Disciplina. Chaucer knew it, and apparently used it first-hand, 15 
and the story in the Gesta Romanorum was confessedly taken from 
it. Elyot cannot have been ignorant of such as these. And hu- 
manist as he was, would he have been content, being aware of the 
original, not to know it first-hand, or to take his material indirectly 
through a vulgar tongue? Moreover, the character of the work, 
the instruction of a father to a son, — Chaucer quoted it for its 
moral import — was such as would have stimulated him to know it 
in the preparation of a work like the Governour. 

There is a lack of information on Elyot's life, but it seems that 
he was not abroad until immediately after the publication of the 
Governour. In fact, it was the recognition of his book and the 
influence of the Queen, which sent him to the continent on a diplo- 
matic mission the following year. But the Disciplina was almost 
certainly easily accessible to him in England. It was enormously 
popular in Europe from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. As 
many as sixty manuscripts of it have been preserved, 16 a fourth of 
which number are found in England. Furthermore, there is con- 

13 Le Chastoiment d'un pere a son fils, Athis et Profili^as, Gesta Roman- 
orum, Alphabet of Tales, Lydgate, Oantimpre, etc.; the list is long. 

"The versions of Edward Lewioke, M. Montanus, the poet of the Percy 
Folio Manuscript, and the like. 

15 In the Tale of Melibeus Chaucer quotes from the Disciplina not fewer 
than five times. 

19 See A. Hilka and W. Soderhjelm, Die Disciplina, u. s. w., Einleitung. 
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elusive evidence of its popularity on the island, in the fifteenth- 
century translation of thirty stories of its total content, in the 
Worcester Cathedral manuscript, recently discovered by Professor 
W. H. Hulme. 1T Indeed there is no difficulty in the way of Sir 
Thomas Elyot's knowing the works of the learned Petrus. 

Mr. S. L. Wollf, in working out his theory that the plot of 
Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit was derived from the story of Titus 
and Gysippus in Boccaccio, 18 says, " I find no evidence that Lyly 
drew from either of them," that is, Elyot or Beroaldo. Indeed 
there is strong probability that Lyly constructed his narrative, if so 
slight a framework may be so called, from the Titus and Gysippus 
material, and Mr. "Wollf in pointing out the fact is to be credited 
with having directed attention to an important matter in literary 
history. But while Lyly's structural obligations to Boccaccio were 
perhaps very direct and specific, there does not appear to be any 
very clear reason for the assumption that he took his plan solely 
from the Italian. It is more probable that his source was a double 
one, as was Elyot's apparently, and that he used both Boccaccio — 
or Beroaldo, or both — and Elyot. 

Mr. Wollf's evidence deduced from specific passages purporting 
to show in Lyly phrasal resemblances to Boccaccio is not very 
conclusive. Lyly covers his tracks too well, his stylistic qualities 
are too emphatically derived elsewhere, for much profit from a 
study of the kind. An appeal to the larger argument, in my judg- 
ment, would strengthen the case greatly. 

Twice Lyly refers to the story of Titus and Gysippus, the second 
time in a way that indicates the interpretation he is making of 
the relationship of the two men. The distinction in the separate 
roles was not always understood by the medieval writer, as Lyly 
understood and indicated it. Sir Thomas Elyot had preserved the 
old notion of the exemplum by keeping intact the theme of the 
incorruptible friendship. Conjugal happiness rightly resulted 
from it for the one youth and the " peace of a quiet mind " for 
the other. Each esteemed friendship first. Gysippus sacrificed 
everything to it, and Titus requited as fully as the occasion de- 

17 See Modern Philology, 1906, vol. rv, p. 67; Modem Language Notes, 
1909, vol. xxiv, p. 218; and Western Reserve University Bulletin, vol. xxii. 
8 Modern Philology, 1910, vn, p. 577. 
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manded, although simple gratitude and honor would have required 
as much. On the contrary, Boccaccio, repeated in Beroaldo, had 
treated the story, on a somewhat lower ethical plane> mainly for 
the love interest, by never really allowing love and friendship to 
clash, and had rewarded the friends jointly, whose ties had not been 
severed, by granting them marital joys alike in the end. 

Lyly apparently took his cue from the Italian, or the Latin of 
Beroaldo, as indicated in his declaration, " Titus must lust after 
Sempronia, Gysippus must leave her," but being a good humanist 
at the time, as became his birth, training, and identification with 
the house of Burleigh, he decided to treat the old well-known rela- 
tionship of the two men in a way to exemplify with Elyot the 
friendship thesis but to do so by showing the disasters that follow 
when friendship is sacrificed to love. In brief, he deliberately 
planned to maintain the same moral idea as Elyot but to develop 
his action by having the crucial decisions made in accordance with 
the dictates of love not friendship. His figures accordingly adopt 
and follow opposite courses from Elyot's. Gysippus, who is pre- 
eminently the impersonation of unselfishness, the real "integer 
amicus" becomes Philautus or self-love. Euphues, who plays the 
part of Titus, is endowed with the well-recognized 'happy gift of 
nature' associated with the word: in fact, the natural impulses 
predominate in him to the complete loss of all moral and ethical 
considerations. Neither man, for his character and conduct in the 
ordeal of love, can be rewarded with domestic happiness. 

Lyly extends his use to the particular elements. The parts of 
his plan, as well, he often develops from some hint or generaliza- 
tion to his purpose among the details in Boccaccio and Beroaldo. 
"When Titus is approached in his sickness by Gysippus, he offers 
many excuses or evasions, none of which are given specifically, in 
order to postpone as long as possible the disclosure of his unfortu- 
nate love for Sophronia. From the suggestion Lyly develops 
Euphues's open " falsehood in fellowship " and " fraud in friend- 
ship " of protesting love for Livia, one of the gentlewomen in the 
household of Don Ferardo, when in reality he is consumed with 
passion for Lucilla. Prom Gysippus's generous assurance to Titus 
that he, Titus, is a worthier judge of Sophronia's perfections than 
himself, Lyly portrays in Euphues a vain superiority over Philau- 
tus as a discriminator of feminine beauty and excellence, from 
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which advantage he arrogates to himself the fair object of their 
rivalry. Again, in the famous oration to the kindred Titus de- 
clares that if any injury has been done in the marriage, Sophronia 
is to blame for not demanding of him who and what he was. From 
this declaration, in order to satisfy the demands of the later public, 
Lyly develops Lucilla's responsibility in the erotic scheme, which 
holds in defiance all the laws of amity. With surprising fickleness 
of character, she as speedily rejects Euphues as she has forsaken 
Philautus, and fixes her choice on a third, without reason even to 
herself and in contempt of all, and rapidly sinks into unnatural 
degradation, — all for the sake of maintaining the didactic plan. 

Lyly's treatment makes the second part of the story, the requital 
of the sacrifice to friendship, impossible, inasmuch as there has been 
no approach to anything of the kind. So when the three years are 
over — Lyly's first care is not for his story anyway — Euphues must 
return home alone, Philautus can remain in his native city and 
pursue his self-centred career, without either the trials or reward 
of a noble life, Lucilla must be recoverable to neither, and the story 
as such is ended. 

The plausibility of Lyly's having adopted his larger idea in the 
Euphues from Sir Thomas Elyot's treatment of the old material of 
the two friends is further increased by a reminder of the manifest 
continuity of humanism in England through the great leaders, 
from More through Ascham and Elyot to Lyly. 

Clement Tyson Goode. 
Sweet Briar College. 



THE TEEM "METAPHYSICAL POETS" BEFOEE 
JOHNSON 

Mixed with the flood of very wide-spread disapproval which 
followed Dr. Samuel Johnson's application (in his Life of Cowley, 
1779) of the term "metaphysical" to a rather haphazardly chosen 
group of poets, 1 and with the various attempts to determine just 

1 For such adverse opinions, see G. B. Hill, " Cowley," in his edition of 
Johnson's Lives (Oxford, 1905), I, 68, who quotes Wordsworth: ". . . 
whom Johnson has strangely styled metaphysical poets "; Southey: "The 
designation is not fortunate"; etc. The Quarterly Review for Oct., 1814, 



